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Address  in  Memory  of  George  W.  Childs 


It  is  just  a  year  ago  that  a  distinguished  assemblage 
was  present  in  this  hall  to  offer  a  tribute  of  love  and 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  founder  of  the  Drexel 
Institute.  The  occasion,  sad  enough  in  itself,  was  made 
doubly  poignant  by  the  absence  of  one  to  whom  all 
would  have  given  place  as  the  chiefest  mourner. 
Two  days  before,  while  busy  with  the  preparations  for 
the  memorial  service  to  his  dearest  friend,  Mr.  Childs 
was  suddenly  stricken  with  an  attack  that  was  to  prove 
fatal,  and  in  a  few  days  the  mortal  remains  of  the  two 
men  lay  side  by  side  in  the  Drexel  tomb  in  Woodlands. 
“They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in 
death  they  were  not  divided.” 

We  are  come  together  this  afternoon  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  the  one  who  next  to  Mr.  Drexel 
himself  was  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Institute.  The  trustees  have  felt 
that,  as  the  trusted  friend  and  adviser  of  the  founder 
and  his  next  successor  as  President  of  the  Board,  they 
owed  this  much  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Childs.  We  are 
here  to  give  expression  to  our  feelings  as  personal 
friends,  to  refresh  our  hearts  by  recalling  his  virtues, 
and  to  lay  our  simple  wrreath  of  laurel  upon  his  grave. 

(3) 


The  story  of  Mr.  Childs’s  life  is  so  well  known  in 
this  community  that  any  rehearsal  of  it  might  well  be 
dispensed  with,  even  on  an  occasion  like  this.  But 
there  is  such  a  fascination  in  his  career,  and  it  carries 
so  many  profitable  lessons  to  the  young,  that  a  few 
references  to  its  more  salient  features  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  It  is  not  often  that  a  speaker  has  to  deal  with 
so  interesting  a  personality,  or  a  character  so  well 
calculated  to  enhance  our  estimate  of  human  nature 
and  human  experience. 

Fifty  years  ago,  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age 
strayed  into  Philadelphia  intent  upon  finding  something 
to  do.  He  was  without  friends  or  money.  His  edu¬ 
cation  had  been  scant,  and  in  all  other  respects  the 
world  had  shown  him  no  partiality.  But  nature  had 
been  kind  to  him,  and  he  brought  with  him  a  bright, 
alert  mind,  a  buoyant  heart,  a  willingness  to  work, 
and  a  fixed  determination  to  succeed  in  life.  He 
began  humbly  enough,  his  first  employment  being  as 
errand-boy  in  a  bookseller’s  shop.  His  fondness  for 
books  had  led  him  to  this  choice  and  helped  him  to 
divine  his  true  life-work.  From  that  day  forward  to 
the  end  of  his  career,  he  was  bookseller,  printer,  pub¬ 
lisher,  in  different  ways,  with  that  unvarying  success 
and  large  measure  of  happiness  which  a  vocation  wisely 
chosen  is  sure  to  bring.  He  must  have  been  an  unu¬ 
sually  intelligent  and  faithful  errand-boy,  for  in  two 
years  he  had  become  the  trusted  clerk  of  his 
employer,  and  his  representative  at  the  book-trade 
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sales  in  New  York.  By  the  time  he  was  eighteen 
years  old  he  set  up  in  business  for  himself  in  a  small 
store  in  the  old  Ledger  building.  At  an  age  when 
young  men  are  still  uncertain  as  to  what  they  would 
like  to  do  and  where  they  can  find  a  chance  to  begin, 
he  was  his  own  master,  with  eyes  looking  bravely  into 
the  future  and  his  mind  fixed  upon  still  higher  things. 
Fortune  continued  to  smile  upon  him,  and  we  have  his 
own  word  for  it  that  he  was  already  “making  money 
slowly  but  surely/'  If  my  young  hearers  are  curious 
to  know  what  was  the  secret  of  this  rapid  advancement, 
the  answer  will  be  found  in  the  habit  he  had  formed  of 
“doing  things  without  waiting  to  be  told,”  and  of  mak¬ 
ing  his  employer's  interest  the  supreme  end  of  all  his 
efforts.  Above  all,  he  was  a  hard  worker.  Nowa¬ 
days,  most  young  men,  I  fear,  are  anxious  to  find  some 
easy  road  or  short  cut  to  prosperity.  The  example 
of  young  Childs  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  eternal 
principle  that  nothing  but  the  heroic  spirit,  unselfish 
work,  downright  honesty,  and  high  aspiration,  can  win 
real  success.  These  few  years  of  modest  toil  and  earnest 
striving  were  the  foundation  on  which  the  remarkable 
career  that  followed  was  built.  The  virtues  practiced 
and  the  habits  acquired  never  forsook  the  man  who 
came  out  of  this  training  school;  and  through  all  the 
events  that  followed,  they  were  the  central  forces 
that  dominated  his  actions  and  inspired  his  most 
ambitious  undertakings. 

At  twenty-one,  the  successful  bookseller  was  a 
member  of  an  important  publishing  firm  which  soon 
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began  sending  out  works  that  had  an  unprecedented 
success.  His  management  of  the  book  which  he 
induced  Captain  Kane  to  write  on  his  Arctic  Explora¬ 
tions  attracted  wide  attention  and  proved  to  be  a 
source  of  profit  to  both  author  and  publisher.  But 
his  most  solid  achievement  as  a  publisher  was  Alli- 
bone’s  Dictionary  of  Authors,  the  first  volume  of  which 
was  received  with  many  prognostications  of  failure. 
This  monumental  work  is  a  striking  instance  of  Mr. 
Childs’s  intuitive  judgment  in  discovering  and  supply¬ 
ing  the  demands  of  the  public.  It  met  with  immediate 
recognition  and  still  holds  its  place  among  the  standard 
works  of  reference  in  the  English  language.  Mr.  Childs 
felt  great  pride  in  this  enterprise  and  enjoyed  the 
appreciation  with  which  it  was  received  by  scholars 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

The  goal  of  Mr.  Childs’s  ambition  was  reached 
when,  in  1864,  he  became  the  publisher  of  the  Public 
Ledger.  This  was  the  turning  point  in  his  life.  He  had 
reached  a  high  position  as  a  business  man;  he  had 
begun  to  accumulate  wealth;  he  had  won  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow  citizens  by  his  active  interest  in  public 
affairs;  but  his  powers  were  now  to  be  put  to  a  new 
test.  He  entered  upon  an  undertaking  of  a  much  wider 
scope  and  involving  greater  difficulties  than  he  had 
ever  before  attempted,  and  for  which  his  previous 
experience  had  afforded  but  small  preparation. 

There  are  few  callings  which  demand  higher  and 
more  varied  qualities — intellectual,  moral,  and  exec- 
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utive — than  the  management  of  a  great  newspaper. 
The  property  he  purchased  had  been  bankrupted  by 
mismanagement,  and  yet  he  aimed  at  creating  out 
of  it  a  public  journal  of  the  highest  order.  He  began 
by  making  a  complete  change  in  the  business  policy 
of  the  paper,  and  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  daily  journal  that  should  be  very  different 
in  character  from  any  then  in  existence.  Disaster 
was  prophesied  on  every  hand;  but  with  that  modest 
yet  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  judgment  which  was 
one  of  his  distinctive  characteristics  he  went  unfalter¬ 
ingly  forward.  All  the  world  knows  what  was  the 
result.  He  made  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  one  of 
the  great  newspapers  of  his  time,  with  features  quite 
different  from  any  of  its  contemporaries.  A  distin¬ 
guished  editor,  whose  opinion  would  have  weight 
anywhere,  in  an  address  delivered  soon  after  Mr. 
Childs’s  death,  said  that  he  44  had  the  distinction  of 
creating  not  merely  one  of  many  successful  journals, 
but  one  of  the  half-dozen  crowning  masterpieces  of 
many  varieties.” 

What  is  most  remarkable  about  this  achievement 
is  that  it  was  made  by  a  radical  departure  from  the 
course  in  which  success  in  journalism  was  generally 
believed  to  lie.  Mr.  Childs  succeeded  in  giving  to  the 
Public  Ledger  a  distinctive  place  among  newspapers. 
Whatever  had  the  slightest  taint  of  impurity  or  vul¬ 
garity  was  excluded  from  its  columns.  Scandal  and 
slang  were  prohibited.  No  statement  affecting  man  or 
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woman  in  public  or  private  life  was  permitted  to  appear, 
that  had  not  first  been  directly  authenticated.  It 
was  independent,  not  in  the  sense  that  it  had  no  well- 
defined  political  principles,  but  because  it  placed  patri¬ 
otism  above  partisanship,  and  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  purchase,  however  insidiously  it  might  be  offered. 
It  responded  to  every  call  of  duty  and  was  fearless  in 
exposing  corruption  and  denouncing  wrong-doing.  Mr. 
Childs  demonstrated  that  it  was  possible  to  secure 
a  profitable  circulation  for  a  newspaper  while  main¬ 
taining  a  high  standard  of  integrity,  justice,  and  truth. 
In  all  these  respects  the  Public  Ledger  was  largely  the 
representative  of  the  man  who  stood  behind  it.  Every 
reader  knew  that  what  the  Public  Ledger  said,  Childs 
believed;  that  what  it  promised,  he  could  be  relied 
upon  to  do;  and  many  of  the  traits  that  were  so 
individualized  in  his  character  and  ways,  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  its  columns. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Childs  should 
have  taken  great  pride  in  the  journal  which  he  had 
built  up  with  such  persistent  energy  and  unflinching 
principle.  He  watched  its  daily  issues  with  sedulous 
care;  he  was  as  jealous  of  its  reputation  as  a  lover 
of  his  mistress’s  honor;  he  “kept  it  as  the  apple  of 
his  eye”;  and  his  highest  ambition  was  to  be  known 
as  its  editor  and  publisher.  His  fame  as  a  philan¬ 
thropist  may  outlive  the  traditions  which  connect  his 
name  with  the  Public  Ledger;  but  the  service  he 
rendered  to  good  government  and  right  living  as  its 
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director  will  long  continue  to  inspire  the  best  civic  life 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lived  and  labored. 

The  career  which  has  been  thus  hastily  sketched 
is  one  of  surpassing  interest.  But  we  have  been 
looking  so  far  only  upon  the  outward  incidents  in  the 
life  of  a  successful  business  man  and  useful  citizen. 
It  would  be  as  churlish  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  refuse 
the  meed  of  praise  that  is  due  to  so  splendid  an 
achievement.  But  when  we  come  to  follow  all  this 
success  to  its  results,  we  find  it  was  the  use  made  of 
its  fruits  that  gained  for  the  victor  the  place  he  held 
in  the  affection  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He 
might  have  followed  the  course  of  the  large  majority  of 
men  who  gain  wealth,  and  have  devoted  it  to  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  selfish  luxury  and  pow7er.  But  his  nature 
was  not  cast  in  that  mold.  When  quite  young,  no  sooner 
did  he  have  a  balance  to  the  credit  side  of  his  account 
than  he  began  to  share  it  wTith  others.  The  altruistic 
spirit  wTas  innate  with  him.  He  knew'  how'  to  save, 
but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  keep  from  giving. 
The  desire  to  benefit  others  grew  upon  him  as  his 
resources  increased,  until  at  length  benevolence  became 
the  dominant  element  of  his  nature.  For  the  last 
twenty -five  years  of  his  life  he  gave  the  larger  portion 
of  every  working  day  to  doing  wdiat  he  could  to  increase 
the  sum  of  human  happiness.  So  constant  was  his 
effort  to  realize  the  Christian  rule  of  brotherly  love  that 
it  became  a  spontaneous  habit  with  him.  He  did  not 
give  as  a  means  of  compounding  wdth  his  conscience. 


or  with  the  hope  of  forestalling  the  world’s  posthumous 
judgment.  His  charities  were  prompted  not  so  much 
by  a  sense  of  duty  as  by  the  love  he  bore  to  his  fellow- 
men;  and  had  occasion  called  for  it,  I  believe  he  would 
have  shared  his  all  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  passed  the  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  poor 
dying  soldier  whose  need  was  greater  than  his  own. 
At  Mr.  Childs’s  death  there  was  some  expression  of 
surprise  that  he  had  not  left  a  larger  fortune.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  he  had  given  it  away  during  his 
lifetime.  He  had  a  sound  reason  for  this,  outside  of 
his  charitable  instincts.  I  have  often  heard  him  say 
that  he  thought  he  could  dispense  his  money  himself 
better  than  the  most  faithful  executors  could  after 
he  was  gone;  and  it  is  one  of  the  gratifying  signs  of  the 
times  that  rich  men  are  learning  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  course.  There  is  little  merit  in  bequeathing  one’s 
possessions  to  posterity.  64  We  brought  nothing  into 
this  world,  and  it  is  certain  that  we  can  carry  nothing 
out.”  How  much  nobler,  then,  to  surrender  our  worldly 
treasures  now!  Mr.  Childs  was  so  happily  constituted 
that  he  must  have  passed  away  into  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  promise  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive;  and  certainly  his  own  experience,  filled 
as  it  was  with  benedictions,  was  a  telling  example 
of  its  fulfilment. 

There  have  been  but  few  instances  in  which 
beneficence  has  been  exercised  upon  so  wide  a  field 
as  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Childs.  While  his  daily 
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charities  to  the  deserving  and  the  needy  chiefly  occupied 
his  time  and  attention,  his  occasional  gifts  to  public 
objects  were  very  noticeable.  The  beautiful  memorials 
he  raised  in  England — the  Shakespeare  monument  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  the  Herbert  and  Cowper  window 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  Milton  window  in  St. 
Margaret’s  Church — are  so  many  examples  of  the  noble 
ideals  his  mind  was  capable  of  forming.  He  took  a 
deep  interest  in  education  and  was  a  frequent  bene¬ 
factor  to  institutions  of  learning.  He  was  foremost 
in  providing  for  the  families  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
been  sacrificed  in  the  Civil  War,  and  in  doing  honor 
to  its  heroes.  There  was  probably  not  a  philanthropic 
institution  in  Philadelphia  to  which  he  was  not  a  regular 
contributor.  These,  however,  are  but  a  few  examples 
of  the  various  ways  in  which  his  devotion  to  great 
ideas  and  important  public  movements  were  constantly 
finding  expression  His  sympathies  were  as  broad  and 
his  charity  as  unfailing  as  his  faith  in  the  future  of 
humanity  was  strong  and  abiding. 

It  was  not  in  these  public  benefactions,  however, 
but  in  the  countless  acts  of  kindness  which  never  saw 
the  light,  that  Mr.  Childs  found  his  most  congenial 
work.  It  was  in  the  privacy  of  his  office,  receiving 
those  who  came  to  him  for  assistance,  that  the  beauty 
of  his  character  was  most  truly  revealed.  With  a 
patience,  courtesy,  and  kindness  that  were  unfailing, 
he  sat  there,  day  after  day,  planning  for  the  young, 
counselling  the  unfortunate,  consoling  the  afflicted. 
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encouraging  the  aspiring;  and  no  one  was  ever  sent 
away  empty-handed.  He  always  reinforced  his  advice 
with  the  means  of  making  it  available.  The  extent  of 
all  this  helpfulness  to  others  it  would  be  impossible  to 
compute.  In  his  own  city,  and  scattered  all  over  the 
land,  there  are  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  by 
his  aid  and  guidance  have  been  able  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  in  useful  and  honorable  callings.  There  was  no 
stinting  in  the  monuments  he  raised;  but  who  can 
reckon  the  sum  he  bestowed  in  charities  of  which  the 
world  knows  nothing?  Still  more,  who  can  estimate  the 
love  and  sympathy  which  went  with  them?  The  cynic 
sometimes  sneers  at  what  he  calls  the  '‘professional 
philanthropist,55  but  a  record  like  this  is  a  standing 
rebuke  to  the  selfishness  and  pride  which  wealth  too 
often  begets.  In  Mr.  Childs's  Recollections  there  is  a 
sentence  which  expresses  his  whole  philosophy  of  life, 
and  might  well  be  made  the  sole  epitaph  upon  his 
grave: — “If  asked  what,  as  the  result  of  my  experience, 
is  the  greatest  pleasure  of  my  life,  I  should  say,  doing 
good  to  others.55 

But  the  phase  of  Mr.  Childs’s  life  which  interests 
us  most  at  this  time  is  the  intimate  friendship  which 
for  so  many  years  united  him  and  Mr.  Drexel.  There 
was  much  in  the  lives  of  both  men  which  cannot  be 
understood  without  taking  into  account  the  rare 
intimacy  which  existed  between  them.  Men  are  often 
brought  into  close  relations  by  considerations  growing 
out  of  trade,  society,  politics,  religion ;  but  these  two 
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men  were  held  together  by  ties  that  grappled  their 
hearts  with  hooks  of  steel.  They  must  have  become 
acquainted  quite  early  in  their  careers.  When  Childs 
started  in  the  book-store,  Drexel  had  begun  his  train¬ 
ing  in  his  father’s  banking-house,  and  no  doubt  the 
course  of  business  brought  them  into  frequent  contact. 
But  a  mutual  attraction,  stronger  than  could  have 
grown  out  of  accidental  intercourse  of  this  kind,  drew 
them  together,  and  soon  ripened  into  the  friendship 
that  was  to  be  terminated  only  by  death.  As  the 
bookseller  ,  prospered,  the  banker  lent  him  the  financial 
aid  that  was  needed;  and  when  the  crisis  in  Mr. 
Childs’s  life  came,  Mr.  Drexel  stood  ready  with 
the  capital  that  was  needed  for  the  Public  Ledger 
enterprise. 

Among  the  lesser  virtues  of  Mr.  Childs’s  character 
gratitude  was  one  of  the  most  pronounced.  No  one 
who  knew  him  can  doubt  that  with  his  great  business 
capacity  and  indomitable  energy  he  would  have  found 
his  way  alone  to  no  mean  position;  but  he  never  tired 
of  telling  how  much  he  owed  to  the  financial  support 
of  his  friend.  Successful  newspapers  are  not  established 
without  a  large  amount  of  money;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  money  alone  never  made  a  great  journal.  No 
one  knew  this  better  than  Mr.  Drexel,  who,  on  his 
side,  gave  unreservedly  the  merit  of  creating  the  Public 
Ledger  to  the  man  who  had  the  absolute  control  of  its 
character  and  policy,  and  who  was  alone  responsible  for 
its  business  management.  It  was  the  perfect  mutu- 
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ality  of  the  relations  existing  between  them  that  formed 
the  secure  foundation  upon  which  the  paper  rested, 
and  contributed  so  largely  to  its  permanent  success. 

The  two  friends  were  so  closely  connected,  that 
Mr.  Drexel  quite  naturally  took  Mr.  Childs  into  his 
confidence  as  soon  as  he  decided  to  dedicate  a  part 
of  his  wealth  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-men.  Aside 
from  the  friendship  which  prompted  this  trust,  he  could 
not  have  chosen  more  wisely.  A  great  banker  is 
weighted  with  such  numerous  and  heavy  respon¬ 
sibilities,  that  he  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  that  outlook  on  human  affairs  which  the 
disposal  of  a  large  amount  of  money  for  benevolent 
purposes  demands.  The  journalist,  on  the  other  hand, 
living  as  he  does  in  the  midst  of  the  ideas  and  activities 
that  are  shaping  the  destinies  of  society,  is  especially 
qualified  for  indicating  directions  in  which  wealth  can 
be  made  available  in  improving  the  conditions  of 
human  well-being.  Mr.  Drexel  therefore  turned  to  his 
friend  for  what  was  to  be  the  most  important  public 
act  of  his  life — the  erection  of  The  Drexel  Institute  of 
Art,  Science,  and  Industry.  He  had  already  made  up 
his  mind  that  education  was  the  surest  means  of  helping 
young  men  and  women  to  success  and  happiness  in 
life.  His  views  were  warmly  seconded  by  his  adviser. 
Many  projects  and  suggestions  were  considered;  and 
finally  a  general  scheme  was  adopted  which  was 
subsequently  developed  into  the  institution  which 
bears  Mr.  Drexel’s  name.  From  the  first,  Mr.  Childs 
gave  himself  with  enthusiasm  to  the  large  amount  of 
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work  involved  in  an  enterprise  of  such  magnitude, 
and  his  interest  never  slackened  to  the  last.  The 
services  he  rendered  cannot  all  be  recited  here.  The 
general  design  and  monumental  features  of  the  main 
building  were  inspired  by  him,  and  he  watched 
over  every  detail  of  its  erection  with  sedulous 
care.  When  at  last  the  beautiful  structure  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  dedicated  to  its  uses,  it  seemed  as  if  he  could 
not  find  ways  enough  in  which  to  express  his  admira¬ 
tion  for  Mr.  Drexel’s  splendid  benefaction.  He  began 
at  once  that  succession  of  gifts  which  have  so  enriched 
the  Institute.  First  came  the  priceless  Collection  of 
Manuscripts  which  he  had  been  gathering  for  thirty 
years.  The  chapter  in  his  Recollections  describing  the 
“Library  Treasures”  in  his  home  tells  us  how  dear 
these  autographic  records  of  famous  men  and  women 
were  to  their  owner.  The  valuable  collection  of 
precious  ivories  soon  followed;  then  the  fine  collection 
of  ancient  prints;  and  later  on,  numerous  richly 
illustrated  folios  from  his  own  library.  All  these 
treasures  and  many  more  were  taken  from  his  own 
home;  they  had  formed  one  of  its  chief  attractions, 
and  his  many  distinguished  guests  had  found  delightful 
entertainment  in  them.  Mr.  Drexel  knew  how  greatlv 
he  prized  these  lares  and  penates ,  and  what  a  sacrifice 
it  must  have  been  to  part  with  them.  I  remember 
Mr.  Drexel  remonstrating  with  me  against  this  despoli¬ 
ation;  but  the  unselfish  donor  disguised  his  real  purpose, 
which  was  to  enrich  the  Drexel  Institute,  by  insisting 
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that  he  wanted  to  put  them  where  they  could  be  seen 
to  better  advantage  and  enjoyed  by  the  public. 
Both  the  Institute  and  the  public  have  been  the 
gainers,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Childs  derived  infinite 
satisfaction  from  the  pleasure  and  instruction  they 
afforded  to  the  thousands  who  came  to  see  them. 

The  working  out  of  the  plans  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  Institute  equally  enlisted  Mr. 
Childs’s  intelligent  interest  and  cordial  cooperation. 
His  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Institute  was  unbounded, 
and  he  was  constant  in  praising  the  munificence  with 
which  it  had  been  raised  and  endowed.  After  Mr. 
Drexel’s  death,  by  unanimous  consent,  he  succeeded 
him  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  that  he  fell  ill,  he  spent  some  time 
with  me  in  the  building.  Could  he  have  foreseen  that 
the  end  was  so  near,  he  would,  I  am  certain,  have  so 
chosen  to  order  the  last  hours  of  his  life. 

This  statement,  brief  as  it  is,  of  Mr.  Childs’s 
relations  to  the  Institute,  points  to  the  place  which 
his  name  will  always  hold  in  its  history.  Nothing,  I 
believe,  could  have  been  more  grateful  to  his  feelings 
than  the  assurance  that  he  would  be  remembered  in 
some  way  in  connection  with  the  institution  which 
was  to  perpetuate  the  honored  name  of  the  man  he 
loved  and  admired  so  truly.  This  has  been  secured 
to  some  extent  by  his  gifts;  but  may  I  venture  to 
express  the  hope  that  a  foundation  of  a  more  per¬ 
manent  kind  may  yet  be  established  in  the  Institute, 
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which,  while  serving  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  that 
rare  and  beautiful  friendship  “  holding  two  souls 
together  with  an  equal  yoke  of  love,”  will  also  be  a 
memorial  of  his  own  devotion  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  others. 

To  many  of  us,  Mr.  Childs  stood  in  a  relation 
different  from  those  I  have  been  describing.  He 
was  our  friend,  so  true  and  affectionate  that  we  shall 
never  look  upon  his  like  again.  But  the  emotions 
that  fill  our  hearts  are  not  to  be  told  in  words.  It 
would  be  an  intrusion  for  me  to  attempt  to  give 
expression  to  your  grief.  For  myself,  I  shall  only  say 
that  I  account  it  the  kindest  fortune  of  my  life  to  have 
known  him  and  to  have  lived  for  even  a  few  vears  in 

t/ 

the  enjoyment  of  his  friendship. 

George  W.  Childs  was  a  man  of  such  expansive 
sympathies  and  action  that  he  was  widely  known, 
and  he  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  many  noble 
and  beautiful  associations  he  formed  for  himself  in 
other  lands  will  speak  of  his  goodness  for  centuries 
to  come.  The  tired  wayfarer  who  pauses  to  refresh 
himself  at  the  fountain  in  Stratford  wall  read  the 
inscription  which  tells  who  raised  this  tribute  to  the 
mighty  genius  who  was  born  and  died  within  the 
precincts  of  the  ancient  town.  The  visitors  from  every 
land  who  come  to  worship  in  England’s  glorious 
Abbey  will  mark  the  painted  window  through  which 
the  illumined  rays  fall  upon  the  shrines  of  her  illustrious 
dead.  The  voyager  from  the  far  East,  as  he  enters 
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the  Golden  Gate  will  be  saluted  by  the  majestic  Cross 
which  rises  high  upon  its  shore.  But  more  precious 
by  far  than  the  fame  reflected  from  these  splendid 
memorials  will  be  the  record  of  our  friend  as  the 
benefactor  of  the  poor.  The  best  that  we  do  is  not 
always  published  to  the  world,  but  it  endures  forever 
in  the  conscious  life  of  humanity. 
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